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Phillips Elected 
Trustee Chairman 


Charles E. Phillips, Chairman of the 
Board of Equitable Life Insurance Co., 
Washington, D.C., has been elected 
Chairman of the GW Board of Trust- 
ees. (See profile, page 6.) 

Chairman Phillips succeeds E. K. 
Morris, who retired and was honored 
with the title, Chairman Emeritus. 

Other new officers of the Board are: 
Vice Chairman—Everett H. Bellows, 
Vice President of the Olin Corp., and 
Assistant Secretary—Thaddeus A. 
Lindner, president of Colonial Park- 
ing, Inc. James M. Mitchell, Director of 
the Advanced Study Program for the 
Brookings Institution, was reelected as 
Secretary. 

Charles Phillips had served as Vice 
Chairman of the Board and as Chair- 
man of its Committee on Financial Af- 
fairs. He has been a GW Trustee since 
1962. An alumnus of George Washing- 
ton, he received his LL.B. and LL.M. 
degrees from the law school in 1925 
and 1926. In the late 1960’s he served 
as general chairman of the successful 
Law Library Building Fund Cam- 
paign. 

The new Chairman is a native of 
Montgomery County, a graduate of 
Central High School in Washington, 
and a resident of Bethesda, Md. His 
wife, Laura, is a charter member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa chapter of George 
Washington, where she received her 
A.B. degree cum laude. 


Urban Affairs 
Major Added 


GW will offer a new undergraduate 
program in the techniques of policy- 
making in urban affairs this fall. The 
program, one of the few of its kind in 
the country, will help develop prepro- 
fessional, occupational skills through 
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actual experience and the teaching of 


research methods. 

Students interested in the program 
will take their first two years in the lib- 
eral arts curriculum of Columbian 
College and then change to the School 
of Public and International Affairs for 
their junior and senior years. 

During the last two years, students 
will take courses in urban affairs, in 
urban research methods (with a heavy 
emphasis on the use of statistics), in a 
broad range of subjects related to the 
cities, and a senior apprenticeship and 
seminar. 

For one semester, a student will be 
placed in a department agency such as 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, or the 
D.C. Public Schools. 

The seminar will relate the work ex- 
perience to a body of theoretical litera- 
ture. 


Diehl Succeeds 
Henry Herzog 


Charles E. Diehl became Vice Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of GW on July 1, 
succeeding Henry W. Herzog, who re- 
tired after 41 years of service to the 
University. Herzog has become Vice 
President and Treasurer Emeritus by 
action of the University’s Trustees. 

As Vice President and Treasurer, 
Diehl is responsible for the manage- 
ment of financial and business opera- 
tions, the physical plant, acquisition 
of property, and supervision of new 
construction. He has been Assistant 
Vice President and Assistant Treas- 
urer at George Washington since join- 
ing the University in January 1970. 

That position will be assumed by 
Maurice K. Heartfield, currently an 
Assistant Treasurer and Director of 
Student Financial Aid. In another ad- 
ministrative change, Frederick J. Nar- 
amore, GW Comptroller, was named a 
corporate officer of the University. 


Two Alumni 
Made Trustees 


Two GW alumni have been elected to 
serve on the University’s Board of 
Trustees. 

They are Leon Chatelain Jr., a 
Washington architect, and Dr. Sidney 
A. Levine, a Melrose, Mass., physician. 

Chatelain is a partner in the firm of 
Chatelain, Samperton, and Nolan. He 
has received numerous architectural 
awards, including the Bell System 
Merit Award and the Conseil Superior 
Medal of France. 

Active in many civic organizations, 
he has been president of the Washing- 
ton Board of Trade, the Washington 
Building Congress, the Kiwanis Club 
of Washington, the D.C. Society for 
Crippled Children, the Metropolitan 
Police Boys Club, and the National 
Easter Seal Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults. 


He was national president of the 
American Institute of Architects from 
1956-58, and he is a Fellow of the Inter- 
national Institute of Arts and Letters, 
the Royal Architects Institute of Arts 
and Letters, the Royal Architects Insti- 
tute of Canada, and the Construction 
Specifications Institute. 

Dr. Levine, a heart specialist, was 
Chief of Medical Service at the Melrose 
Hospital from 1954 to 1969, and he has 
been in private practice in Melrose 
since 1948. He is a Fellow of the World 
Health Organization and a former 
Vice President of the Massachusetts 
Heart Association. He has been an in- 
structor at Boston City Hospital. He is 
an active member of the Advisory 
Council for Medical Affairs at George 
Washington. 

Dr. Levine will serve as an “Alumni 
Trustee” at GW, having been recom- 
mended by the University’s General 
Alumni Association. 


Right: 

Hans Strupp, AB’45,MA’47, Ph.D 
54, received the Alumni Achievement 
Awards at commencement ceremon- 
ies of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences on May 14. Heis a Professor 
of Psychology and Director of the 
Clinical Psychological Training Pro- 
gramat Vanderbilt University. 


Below: 

Robert W. Sarnoff, right, President of 
RCA, and Abram L. Sachar, second 
from right, Chancellor of Brandeis 
University, were awarded honorary 
degrees at the Columbian College grad- 
uationon May 14. Speaking with them 
before the ceremonies are, from left, 
Carleton Smith, University Trustee; 
President Lloyd H. Elliott; and E.K. 
Morris, Chairman of the Board of 


Trustees. 
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Above: 

Dean Rodney Tillman of the School of 
Education congratulates Mariam Gail 
Eisenstadt of Perth Amboy, N.J., for 
receiving the Pi Lamda Theta prize 
which is given annually to “the out- 
standing senior woman in the teacher 
education program in the School of 
Education.” Miss Eisenstadt was grad- 
uated in ceremonies on May 14. 
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Below: 

Swinging Sam Perlozzo, a short- 

stop from Cumberland, Md., led regular 
GW players in batting average (.345) 
and setrecords for stolen bases and runs 
scored as the Colonials split their sched- 
ule with 12 wins and 13 losses. Perlozzo’s 
25 steals beat Joe Lalli’s 1967 mark, and 
his 27 runs outdistanced the 26 scored 
by Joe Mullan in 1966. 
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University Sponsors 
Prepaid Health Plan 


The George Washington University 
Health Plan for 5,000 prepaid subscrib- 
ers in the District of Columbia was 
launched in May with contract sign- 
ing ceremonies at the District building 
with GWUHP, D.C. Human Resources, 
and Blue Cross/Blue Shield officials 
participating. 

The inauguration of the prepaid 
health maintenance plan is viewed by 
participants as a “partnership” 
among the District government, the 
University, and the area’s largest 
health insurance company. 

The GWUHP membership will in- 
clude 2,000 Medicaid-eligible citizens 
and 3,000 additional subscribers who 
may enroll through employee groups. 

Outpatient services will be provided 
in the facilities of the Community Care 
Center of the University Clinic. The 
GWU Hospital and Children’s Hospi- 
tal will provide inpatient care for the 
GWU Health Plan. Children’s Hospital 
is the major pediatric affiliate of the 
University Medical Center. 

Primary care will be provided by the 


faculty members of the Division of 


Richard Tabor 


General Medicine of GW’s Department 
of Medicine. Specialty services will be 
provided by the faculty of the School of 
Medicine. Each primary physician 
heads a team of health professionals 
to include nurses, physicians’ assist- 
ants, and student trainees. Teams are 
augmented by social workers, dieti- 
tians, and health care expediters act- 
ing as advocates for the subscriber 
population. 

The GWU Health Plan is governed 
by a corporation whose directors in- 
clude University officials, providers of 
service, and consumer representatives 
elected from among the subscribers. 

Inclusion of 40 per cent Medicaid- 
eligible subscribers among the 5,000 
target enrollment is consistent with 
pending federal legislation requiring 
health maintenance organizations re- 
ceiving federal funds to include a sub- 
stantial percentage of the medically 
underserved. 


Med Students 
At Navy Unit 


GW medical students are now working 
in the wards of the 750-bed Naval Hos- 
pital in Bethesda under the terms of a 
new major affiliation between the 
Navy and the University. 

The Bethesda Naval Hospital be- 
comes the eighth clinical facility 
where GW medical students partici- 
pate in patient care under faculty su- 
pervision. 

GW medical students also work and 
study at the Columbia Hospital for 
Women, the Washington Hospital 
Center, and the Fairfax, Children’s, 
Veterans Administration, D.C. Gener- 
al,andSt. Elizabeths hospitals. 

The new program will provide GW 
medical students with additional op- 
portunities to work with patients in 
one of the largest general hospitals in 
the area. 

Faculty supervisors at the Naval 
Hospital will be Navy personnel who 
will also receive appointments to fac- 
ulty positions in GW’s Medical Center. 

GW has recently signed two other 
agreements with the Navy, one for the 
training of physician’s assistants and 
another for X-ray technicians. 


Morris Named 
Times Editor 


When David Jeffery took over GW 
magazine almost four years ago, the 
journal acquired a new look both edi- 
torially and graphically. During his 
tenure, the magazine continued to 
achieve national recognition and won 
many prestigious prizes to prove it. 
Along the way, Jeffery took the maga- 
zine through changes in style—and 
names. 

The position of editor of GW Times 
is now in the hands of Roger Morris, 
who has written for the Times the past 
two years. Before that he taught jour- 
nalism at Arizona State University 
and worked for newspapers in three 
states. He is also an active freelance 
writer, having published recently in 
American Education, TV Guide, and 
Parents’ Magazine, among others. 
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Alan Snyder 


By Roger Morris 
Alan Snyder says he must “con- 
fess” that he has “had dreams of 
becoming a law clerk at the Su- 


same words. “A clerk- 

ship on the Supreme 

Court is every young 

At the of experience, in terms 
of exposure to leading 

K members of the legal community, 
op own credentials in his legal 
have achieved that dream. Snyder left the court 
July 1 after having been clerk to the late Justice 
John Harlan and then to Justice William Rehn- 


preme Court for a long time— 
Law even when I was in high school.” 
James Ziglar uses almost the 

lawyer’s dream—in terms 

and in terms of establishing his 

career.” Both young men—alumni of GW— 
quist. About the middle of July, Ziglar will begin 
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his year under the tutelage of Justice Harry Black- 
mun. 

Snyder, a native of Washington, began his aca- 
demic career as first a political science student and 
then a psychology major at GW. Along the way he 
achieved an excellent reputation academically 
and as editor of The Hatchet, which he says “‘is 
one experience that I remember most and am most 
proud of.” 

After receiving his bachelor’s degree at GW with 
Phi Beta Kappa honors, Snyder left for Harvard 
Law School, which is noted for its ability to place 
clerks with the Supreme Court. Having again dis- 
tinguished himself there, Snyder applied for a 
clerkship with Justice Harlan and was accepted. 

“T only got to work over the summer with him,” 
Snyder says. “He was not feeling very well, but we 
had no idea it was that serious.” The Justice re- 
signed in September and died shortly afterward. 

“T stayed on at the Court hoping to work for his 
successor, whoever that might be,” Snyder says. 


Ber! Brechner 


As it happened, it was William Rehnquist who re- 
ceived the nod from President Nixon and, subse- 
quently, several “nays” from the Senate before he 
was approved. He agreed to retain Snyder. 

But having gotten this far, what does a clerk 
actually do in the Supreme Court? 

Snyder explains by giving a brief rundown of 
what the Court itself does. To begin with, there are 
literally thousands of cases which come before 
the Supreme Court each year in hopes that the 
body will grant certiorari—that is, that it will call 
up and review the case. Generally the burdened 
Court will not grant this review for aay of a num- 
ber of reasons, none of which have to be explained. 

“Generally, the first review of these cases is done 
by the clerks,” Snyder point out. As there are only 
three clerks per justice, with the exception of four 
or five for the Chief Justice, this still provides a 
tremendous work load. “In fact, the sheer bulk of 
certiorari work makes the clerk’s role very impor- 
tant,” Clerk Snyder says. 
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As with the other steps, each justice may have 
different ways for his clerks to report—perhaps a 
memo or even a spoken conversation. 


Of the 100 to 200 cases in which certiorari is 
granted, the clerks must then help prepare the 
justices with the background material before oral 
arguments are made. 

The third step is helping with the writing of the 
actual opinion in the case, if the clerk’s justice has 
been assigned the opinion or if he wants to write 
one independently. In some cases the clerks may 
do only research work; in others, they might even 
write the rough draft. 


Snyder says that all of this work “‘is divided 
among ourselves (the three clerks) in pretty much 
a random fashion.” 

A few weeks ago, James Ziglar stopped by the 
Supreme Court to check out his offices and to talk 
with Justice Blackmun ’s present clerks. 

He also discussed how he got to work in the 
dimly-lit, somewhat old-fashioned, wood-panelled 
office. 

Unlike Snyder, Ziglar received both his under- 
graduate and law degrees from GW, the latter in 
Spring ceremonies in June at the National Law 
Center. And he got them the difficult way—by 
taking almost all of his course work during the 
evening. 

“I think GW has a very good law school,” the 
native Mississippian says, “and I feel that it was 
no handicap whatsoeverin going to night school.” 

But Ziglar had some pretty interesting work to 
do during the daytime. After graduating from 
Pascagoula High School in 1964, he became a 
staff member for Sen. James Eastland’s Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Internal Security. He enrolled at 
GW as a political science major the same year. 
Among other activities, he served as a member of 
the Student Council and was an honor student. 

Ziglar then enrolled in law school at GW and in 
early 1971 became a special assistant to the As- 
sistant Attorney General, Internal Security Divi- 
sion of the Justice Department. 

In law school, he was a Law Review student and 
won the Distinguished Advocate Award. 

Now Ziglar expects to be working long hours for 
Justice Blackmun. “I understand that you develop 
pretty close relationships with the justices,” he 
says in anticipation. “In general, I agree philo- 
sophically with Justice Blackmun.” 

Neither Ziglar nor Snyder is sure where his 
dream experience will take him. Both say simply 
that they want to be lawyers, although Snyder ex- 
presses the urge to work either fulltime or part- 
time in the area of civil rights. He would also like 
to do some writing. 

And neither seems particularly concerned that 
some of his bench memos of today might come 
back to haunt him later, as did those of former 
clerk Rehnquist during his confirmation hearings. 

“I don’t really care if they do,” Ziglar says de- 
fiantly. “What I write will be written solely for the 
consumption of Justice Blackmun.” 

Snyder advises those younger students who 
someday may be seeking a spot as a court clerk 
that it is important “to have a fairly broad liberal 
arts background,” but says that he thinks the ac- 
tual major field is not of primary importance. 

“The clerkship has been a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to see a broad range of fascinating cases 
and to get first-hand impressions of decision- 
making process of the court,” he says. 

The case rests. 
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By Mary Kidder 
The new chairman of GW’s 
Board of Trustees is a man who 
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classes at George Washington Uni- 
versity. Not because he failed or 


Of dropped out, but because his master’s 
and law de- 

@ notenough. 

Philli Charles E. Phil- 


lips has logged 
more than 90 hours 
in the arts and sciences at the University, 
not towards a degree, “but just taking things I 
wanted to study. There gets to be a time,” he ex- 
plains, “when you should take the things you 
would like to. For example, I took chemistry. It 
was an eye opener, and kind of fun,” he says. 
Trustee Phillips received his LL.B. and LL.M. de- 
grees from the law school in 1925 and 1926. In à 
soft, but firm voice, he says, “I feel so close to the 
University; I’ve spent so many years there.” 
In fact, in addition to his schooling, he has been 
a GW trustee since 1962 and served as general 
chairman of the successful Law Library Building 
Fund campaign in the late ’60s. 
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Fletcher Drake 


He became chairman of the Board July 1. 

At 70, he can look back on a successful life in pri- 
vate industry in the Washington, D.C., communi- 
ty. Once its president, he came back to serve as 
Chairman of the Board of Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company to assist with a major restructur- 
ing of the company. He was president of the com- 
pany from 1948 to 1968. Equitable serves the mid- 
Atlantic area, and more recently has opened of- 
fices in Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois. Its home of- 
fice isin Washington. 

Phillips joined the company in 1922 and went to 
work for its founder while attending night classes 
in the law school at GW. When he was ready to 
graduate, the founder asked him to stay with the 
company. 

“I considered the decision carefully, and I de- 
cided to stay,” he says. “You shouldn’t come 
across your career by accidental association. 
When I first came to the company, I had no inter- 
est in the insurance business asa career.” 

By way of explanation, he adds, “I liked writing, 
and I could write in those days. But law school 
ruined that,” he says with a twinkle in his eye. 

He made his decision because he came to respect 
the founder and feel a close affection for him. 

Phillips became an officer in the company and 
played a strong hand in helping to guide it 
through the Depression. “The period was rough on 
the insurance business, as it was on the people,” 
Phillips says. 

In 1943, Phillips succeeded the founder as 


secretary of the company. The position of secre- 
tary was the most powerful at that time. Later, the 
company changed the bylaws, and Phillips be- 
came president. 

One of the accomplishments of his career which 
he views with great satisfaction is his choice of a 
colonial style building for the company’s offices. 
“I wanted the offices of the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Co. to be something more than another office 
building,” he says.‘‘We were outgrowing our loca- 
tion in downtown Washington, and I wanted to get 
some land out in the country where we could have 
nice lawns and parking.” 

The site of Equitable’s offices, along fashion- 
able Wisconsin Avenue, could hardly be called 
“country” today. The well-manicured lawns and 
trimmed hedges and the building itself stand out 
from the smaller businesses which are in the 
neighborhood. 

In building the home office, Phillips wanted to 
create an image that his agents out in the field and 
his clients could identify with. Something special. 
“If it costs a million dollars more and can accom- 
plish this, it’s worth it. There are other insurance 
companies with the same name. I didn’t want peo- 
ple to think we were trading on someone else’s 
name.” 

Phillips has lived near Washington all of his life. 
He met his wife, Laura, in high school, and again 
at Equitable, where they both worked. Although 
she did not intend to go to college, he encouraged 
her to get her degree at GW. She did, and did such a 
thorough job (“much better than I ever did”) that 
she became a charter member of the Phi Beta Kap- 
pa chapter at GW. 

Recalling his own days at GW, Phillips remem- 
bers taking classes in the “little houses on the 
south side of G Street. We had one-arm wooden 
chairs, and our classes were conducted in the bed- 
rooms. My ethics and philosophy professors were 
Baptist ministers. The funny part of it is, they 
were interesting. They did very well. It wasn’t 
theological at all.” 

His wife continued to work at Equitable even af- 
ter Phillips became president, though she volun- 
teered to resign. “I told her to continue. I knew she 
would be bored stiff if she just had to keep house. 
She didn’t work under me anyway,” he explains. 

He and his wife have enjoyed traveling abroad. 
Since the 1950s, they have gone all over the world. 
They like to get out into the countryside, away 
from the greater number of American tourists. 
They also enjoy sailing. 

Phillips’ involvement in community activities 
came almost by accident. “I spent most of my time 
with company things,” he says, “but then once I 
needed to get some legislation passed. I had to go 
to the president of the Board of Trade for assist- 
ance. They helped us get the thing through, but I 
thought, ‘This is not good. I’ve got to participate 
if I’m going to ask for help’.” 

Eventually he became president of the Board of 
Trade and of the Kiwanis Club (two positions held 
earlier by Phillips’ predecessor as GW Board chair- 
man, E. K. Morris). Phillips is a trustee of the Fed- 
eral City Council, a director of the Benjamin 
Franklin Foundation of West Berlin, and has 
served as general chairman of the United Givers 
Fund campaign. He has been active in several 
other community-service organizations as well. 

Phillips also takes a keen interest in campus life 
and the student mood. 

“I do get a little bit troubled by some of the 


things that go on. For example, there have been 
times when there has been some language that 
shouldn’t have been said. To me, this is a little bit 
sick. But I see the great mass of these people as 
pretty fine people.” 

“Part of itis this,” he says. “When I was 16 years 
old, I knew all the answers. I wasn’t a revolution- 
ary. But I knew all the answers, and I didn’t even 
know the questions. I realize this is a growing pe- 
riod that everyone passes through. Not just at age 
16, but on up. But gradually you come to realize 
that you don’t have the whole picture. . . or all the 
answers. No one ever does.” 

He thinks one of the greatest challenges facing 


George Washington is a financial one. ‘‘For ex- 
ample,” he explains, “it costs about $8,000 per 
year to educate each medical student. The Medical 
Center will probably never run in the black by it- 
self. Yet, we have to have doctors. We need to pro- 
vide more and better medical care.” 

He believes that inevitably there will have to be 
increased financial assistance from the federal 
government. 

One of the problems GW and other private uni- 
versities are facing is a shrinking freshman class. 
“Many students are taking advantage of state 
universities and the community colleges,” Phil- 
lips notes, “but these will take them only so far. 


Fletcher Drake 


The figure we are projecting reflects only small 
changes. I think we can keep the costs down so 
that they do not become so burdensome that peo- 
ple will go elsewhere.” 

Phillips is optimistic. He says, “I do not think it 
was a fallacy that George Washington said there 
should be a national university in the capital city. 

“Among other things, GW has a wonderful set- 
ting. There is so much available to the University,” 
he says. “More than anything else, we want the 
University to continue to develop soundly, and I 
want to do everything I can so the University can 
do a better job for the people who are coming 
along.” 
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Dr. James B. Rucker (with hat) takes oceanography stu- 
dents ona tour of the U.S. Lynchin the Washington 
Navy Yard. 


Fletcher Drake 


Instructor Ed Long (top photo) explains the vase sponge 
to students Stephen Webb, Dick Murchinson, and 
Lavern Snodgrass. 


Snodgrass (below) gives rapt attention toa laboratory 
experiment. 


Fletcher Drake 
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By Mary Kidder 


@ “It was Oc- 
tober. From 

Cape Henlopen 

State ™ Park you could 
see most of the Delaware 
Bay area,” recalls John 
Justice, a student in 


Return 3. 
“I had the early morn- 
K I ing watch from 1 to 4 


a.m. and was keeping 
the humidity, air temperature, wind 
velocity, tide, current, water tem- 
perature, and wave periods. “Then 


track of things such as 
the temperature dropped 20 degrees—in just 20 
minutes,” Justice says in disbelief. “The whole 
thing blew apart. There was a wind reversal, and 
it really rained. Temperatures fell from 67 to 47. It 
was areal wipeout.” 

Experiences such as these are part of the “rites 
of passage” required of all fledgling oceanog- 
raphers. 

Students in GW’s undergraduate program take 
part in field trips to Rehoboth Beach, Indian River 
Inlet, the Chester River, and elsewhere to gain 
practical experience in the study of the oceans. 

John Justus and another classmate, Bill George, 
received their reward for all the foul-weather ex- 
periences, however, when they became the first 
students to graduate from GW’s oceanography 
program in ceremonies this May. More than 50 
students have registered for courses in the 6-year- 
old program. 

“Oceanographers are a good group,” boasts 
Penny Dunn, who will receive her B.S. this fall. 
“We don’t mind being miserable.” 

“The study of the oceans is of continuing impor- 
tance,” says Dr. Hyman Orlin, program adviser 
for the GW’s studies in oceanography, “for the 
seas offer resources the world community hasn’t 
even tapped. 

“The oceans offer us nonliving resources, such 
as gold, oil, minerals, sand, gravel and salts. They 
offer us living resources, for the seas can be farmed 
for oysters, fish, plants, and other foods. And, they 
offer us recreational opportunities for boating, 
swimming, and deep sea diving. 

*Oceanographers will be called upon to help tap 
these resources,” Dr. Orlin says, ‘while maintain- 
ing a balanced, viable, environmental system for 
future generations. We must learn as much as pos- 
sible about the oceans so that we can rationally 


use them, but not abuse them. We need knowledge, 
not rhetoric, for these tasks.” 

The knowledge Dr. Orlin speaks of is gleaned 
through a rigorous curriculum at GW, which in- 
cludes field and lab work and courses in calculus, 
physics, chemistry, physiography, climatology, 
and geophysics, as well as a smattering of classes 
in the humanities. During the junior and senior 
years, students take most of their courses in 
oceanography. 

This kind of undergraduate curriculum has two 
strong points, according to Dr. Orlin. 

“First, we give students the strong background 
they need in the sciences, and then let them apply 
this knowledge to the study of the oceans.” 

Second, unlike most other universities, where 
students take the greater part of their oceanogra- 
phy courses on the graduate level, GW students are 
exposed to the study in the early part of their edu- 
cation. 

The courses in oceanography are offered off- 
campus, frequently in federal offices. The teach- 
ers are parttime faculty members who are em- 
ployed fulltime in their specialities by federal 
agencies. The courses are administered by the 
College of General Studies. 

“Our instructors are in the forefront of their 
fields,’ Dr. Orlin point out. “A lot of them are in 
heavily funded programs, and they have to pro- 
duce. They are notin what they call ‘ivory towers’.” 

For example, Dr. Orlin is Assistant for Science 
Activities at the National Ocean Survey. Two 
other faculty members hold positions at the Ma- 
rine Biology Section and the Descriptive Oceanog- 
raphy Branch of the Naval Oceanographic Office. 

The program attracts students who range along 
a continuum from serious, career-oriented to those 
who just “want to get their feet wet.” 

There has been a temporary drop in enrollment 
in oceanography recently, according to Dr. James 
B. Rucker, Head of the Descriptive Oceanography 
Branch of the Naval Oceanographic Office. He 
teaches some of the introductory courses in ocean- 
ography. 

One problem with attracting students is the cur- 
rent tight job market. While new opportunities are 
opening up in areas such as the Environmental 
Protection Agency, others, such as those in the Na- 
val Oceanographic Office, are threatened by cuts 
in defense spending. 

But this problem is a cyclical, temporary one, 
says Dr. Rucker. “About three years from now 
they'll want people, but there won’t be enough 
available.” 


Editor’s note: John M. Logsdon is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Public Affairs and Political Science and 
a Research Scientist in the Program of Policy 
Studies in Science and Technology at George 
Washington University. The program was estab- 
lished in 1966 with the aid of an institutional grant 
from NASA to support research in the interaction 
between science and technology. 

Prof. Logsdon has written extensively on the 
political aspects and societal implications of the 
space program and contributed to the President’s 
Message to Congress on Aeronautical and Space 
Activities during 1971. He currently is completing 
a study of the policy-making process for the post- 
Apollo space program. 


Q.—Last January, 
Should President Nixon or- 
dered the develop- 


ment of a space shuttle—a six-year 
We project that is going to cost between 
$5.5 and $6 billion, maybe even 


more. Why 


Commute i:i 
be starting 
such an expensive new 

Above program right now? A.— 
In many ways, 1972 

marks the end of one era in the 

The space program and the beginning 
of another. Next December, the 

last of the Apollo 

Ch uds? missions, Apollo 
O E] 17, will be laun- 


ched, and this really marks the end of the initial 
exploratory phase of America’s manned activ- 
ity in space. The decision to begin a space shut- 
tle represents very dramatically a commitment to 
a routine operation in outer space as a normal 
form of activity for a modern society, in this case 
the United States. By developing the space shuttle, 
we are developing the ability to operate in space 
routinely, relatively economically, and without 
the elaborate preparations that have been in- 
volved in Apollo. It will make operations in space 
an everyday or at least almost every-week part of 
the life in the ‘80s. At a very broad level, that’s why 
the decision to proceed on the shuttle was made 
now. 

Q.—Why should we have a space program at all 
when we have such major problems here on earth 
that have to be solved? 

A.—Well, there are a variety of answers to that. 
First of all, the amount of money that is spent on 
the space program has to be put in perspective. 
The civilian space budget has now leveled out at 
about $3 billion a year, which is a lot of money. 
Yet, it is about one-half of the $5.5 or $6 billion 
spent at its peak in the mid-‘60s. This represents a 
relatively small part of the federal budget and a 
very small part of the gross national product. I 
think it is very hard to justify the accusation that 
money spent on space is money taken away from 
housing or sewers or urban transportation in any 
direct transfer sense. The government doesn’t 
work that way. But that is a negative justification 
for spending on space. 

The positive justification I think is that in order 
to be able to solve the problems of the ‘80s and ‘90s, 
we have to make an investment in R & D (research 
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and development) now. The lead times in a tech- 
nological society are very long, and the money 
that is being invested in the space program now is 
money that should have, and I think will have, 
societal pay-offs in the coming decades. Some of 
the pay-off areas will be communications, envi- 
ronmental management, instantaneous availa- 
bility of information all over the world, and traffic 
control on land, in the air, and on the sea. There 
area whole variety of applications that come from 
space capability. 

Q.—Some of the uses, of course, are military. On 
the day that the President announced the develop- 
ment of the space shuttle you had an interview 
with the Canadian Broadcasting Co. and you 
talked about the military applications of the space 
shuttle. What are some of the ways that the mili- 
tary will use the space shuttle? 


A.—I think one thing I should do first is talk 
about what the shuttle concept involves. Basic- 
ally, itis a method of getting into near earth orbit 
relatively easily, relatively inexpensively. Thatis, 
the shuttle gives you the capability of putting pay- 
loads, whether they are manned or unmanned, 
into the orbital vicinity of the surface of the earth, 
about 100 to 500 miles up. So it is a tool, a means 
of operating in space and not an end in itself. 
There will be nothing dramatic about the space 
shuttle, unlike the Apollo missions. So the ques- 
tion is, what do you want to do in space?—and a 
sizable proportion of what we have been doing and 
what the Soviets have been doing in space through 
the 60’s and the early 70’s has to do with military 
applications. The principal effect of our military 
applications to date has been to stabilize strategic 
relationships. One of the things that makes that 
world stable is a fairly accurate knowledge of what 
the other person is doing, in this case the other 
major superpower. So reconnaissance, surveil- 
lance, and potentially monitoring arms control 
agreements are some of the military applications 
that could be pursued using the space shuttle con- 
cept. There are other, more exotic kinds of activity 
which are rather highly classified, so I’m not talk- 
ing from any direct familiarity, but one of them 
might be a space plane with the ability to inspect, 
intercept, and even destroy a hostile satellite: 


Q.—When President Kennedy announced that 
this country would land a man on the moon during 
the decade of the 60’s, the political climate was 
very different than it is now. You argued in your 
book (The Decision to Go to the Moon) that there 
was very little risk involved in President Ken- 
nedy’s decision. Technologically it was fairly sure 
and politically it was safe. Did President Nixon 
take any political risks in the shuttle decision? 


A.—First, in contrast to the Apollo decision, 
Nixon did take some technological risks. There are 
a few areas of rather high technological uncer- 
tainty in terms of the ability to have a shuttle 
system that is partially reusable. So there is that 
difference between Apollo and the shuttle deci- 
sion. Then too, the Apollo decision was in re- 
sponse to an international political challenge. The 
Soviets made their space successes into a symbol 
of the superiority of their society in the interna- 
tional competition for the minds of men. All those 
words sound almost funny in 1972, but in 1961 
people took them very seriously. And this was a 
symbol that the rest of the world, especially the 
U.S., accepted as being an indication of the gen- 
eral strength of the Soviet society. It was this kind 
of logic that lead Kennedy to accept the challenge 
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in terms of competing in space. But there is no 
such technological challenge in the world today, 
at least one thatis widely perceived either by elites 
or the general public. The space shuttle is not a re- 
sponse to any political need except the short-term 
political problem of aerospace unemployment in 
an election year. The major contractors that are 
bidding for the space shuttle contract are located 
in New York and California. And these are critical 
votes because these are large and closely contested 
states that could win or lose an election. 

Q.—A very detailed plan has been worked out 
for a joint U.S.-Soviet space mission. What is the 
purpose of this mission? 

A.—The practical purpose is engineering... that 
is, to test out the systems for rendezvous and dock- 
ing between a Soviet and an American space 
craft. And one reason for having that capability, 
especially with the development of a space shuttle 
in the 80s is the idea of space rescue. 

Q.—What specifically are the plans? 

A.—The plans call for the U.S. to launch an 
Apollo command and service module with two or 
three astronauts aboard in mid-1975. One day 
later the Soviets will launch a Soyuz space craft 
with a crew of two cosmonauts. The two crafts will 
rendezvous and the Soviet and American space- 
men will enter each other’s capsule, work together, 
eat together, spend two days together and then 
separate. The U.S. crew may then go on and con- 
duct a separate mission. 

Q.—Are there any risks in sharing our tech- 
nology with the Russians? 

A.—The military critical technology is the 
launch and guidance technology and these will be 
separate launches with no joint facilities except 
for communication between the two command 
centers. So really all we are doing is developing a 
joint technology for docking plus some familiarity 
with the way the other systems work. I think the 
advantages outweigh the dangers. The political 


advantages are symbolic. If the 60s were a decade 
of space competition between the U.S. and the So- 
viet Union, this kind of mission symbolizes the 
movement toward the internationalization of 
space. 

Q.—What are some of the other advantages of 
a joint U.S.-Soviet mission? 

A.—Well, there is the very real advantage for the 
U.S. space program, namely that it gives the 
people who operate the manned space flight pro- 
gram something to do between the end of the post- 
Apollo Skylab program in 1973 or 1974 and the de- 
velopment of the space shuttle which is scheduled 
to fly in 1978 or 1979. This joint docking mission 
is conceived as one of possibly two or three joint 
U.S.-Soviet missions using existing surplus hard- 
ware that would demonstrate the capability for 
joint operation. So there are scientific payoffs, en- 
gineering payoffs, and economic payoffs in terms 
of saving money. Of course, this is a kind of re- 
verse logic. You save money in the sense that if 
you were to do these things separately they would 
cost more. But you don’t have to do them at all, so 
it certainly costs more than doing nothing. 

Q.—What is the value of the scientific informa- 
tion we are learning as a result of the space pro- 
gram? 

A.—If you measure the space program in terms 
of its scientific payoff, then you can’t really justify 
the billions of dollars of expenditure. There is no 
way in the world of quantifying how much new 
knowledge is worth. There is the sophistic argu- 
ment that knowledge is priceless, because you 
can’t tell what its long-term application will be, 
and therefore you can never have enough knowl- 
edge. I don’t accept that argument at all; you have 
to make choices when money is scarce. I think that 
the justifications for spending money on the space 
program now and keeping a qualified team of 
space people together are more in terms of the eco- 
nomically and socially beneficial applications of 


space and not the scientific payoffs. What we are 
really doing now is making an investment that 
will have returns in the late ’70s and the ’80s and 
’90s in terms of our ability to operate in space. I 
don’t mean scientific return, like more knowledge 
about the structure of the moon, or the composi- 
tion of Jupiter’s atmosphere, or astronomy, but 
the near earth applications of the space program. 

Q.—When NASA began to plan for a post-Apollo 
program, there were several options. What are 
some of the plans advanced and was a decision on 
the space shuttle reached? 

A.—I think the history of thisis very interesting. 
It is probably too detailed to go into in any depth. 
But when NASA realized that it Was coming to the 
end of the Apollo program and that it was time to 
think about what to do next, the reflex action was 
more of the same. In Apollo we had a national 
goal, we had a spectacular program, we had an 
exploration-oriented program, we had a manned 
program; so the logical thing was to find another 
program like that to do. And in fact much of 
NASA’s planning in the Summer of ’69, which is 
when the post-Apollo program was first seriously 
investigated, was centered around the concept of 
amanned mission to Mars. And there was, in fact, 
an attempt to get President Nixon to commit him- 
self to such a mission. 

Q.—This is a little off the subject, but how does 
the President make a decision like that? 

A.—Well, first of all it’s not a private decision. 
Very few decisions in government are private, de- 
Spite the myth of how President Nixon operated in 
seclusion. The question is what advice is given to 
the President, who influences his decisions, what 
the forces operating on him are, and what he is 
asked to approve. What his space planners asked 
to approve in 1969 was a manned-oriented, Mars- 
Oriented spectacular space program for the ’70s 
and ’80s. But his budget advisors, his political ad- 
visors, his economic advisors, and his scientific 
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advisors all counseled him that this was not the 
appropriate kind of response. Instead of the in- 
tangible benefits of being first, they argued that 
any kind of space program in the future should be 
more balanced, more oriented toward tangible re- 
turns, and this is the rational that has led to the 
choice of the shuttle. 

Q.—What will the space shuttle look like? 

A.—The current configuration of the shuttle is, 
grossly, two pieces of hardware: one is a big 
booster that gets the thing off the ground and up 
through most of the atmosphere. The booster con- 
sists of two unmanned solid-fuel rockets that will 
be used up, fall into the ocean, and perhaps be 
recovered, recharged, and used again. The other 
piece of hardware can be best described as a space 
plane. It will be flown by a two-man crew and have 
the capability of acting like a space craft. It can 
go into orbit, stay there for 7 to 30 days, and then 
re-enter the atmosphere, and in essence become 
an airplane that can land at any long conven- 
tional airport. (In fact, the space planes will land 
either at Cape Kennedy or the Vandenberg base in 
California.) The shuttle is a transportation sys- 
tem for. getting something into space, and that 
something can be either men or equipment. 

Q.—What role does the shuttle play in the US. 
space program for the latter part of this decade, or, 
phrased another way, what options are opened to 
NASA after the shuttle? 

A.—The shuttle is the key to almost anything 
that could follow. What the shuttle does is give you 
the ability to get into near-earth orbit routinely, 
and get back to earth. So the question is, what do 
you want to do in synchronous-orbit (that is at an 
orbit that allows you to stay at one spot over the 
earth). If we decide in the ’80s that we want to de- 
velop a space station, the shuttle gives you the 
ability to take it up, piece by piece, and assemble 
a decent size near-earth orbit space station. Most 
of us have seen the movie “2001” where many of 


these concepts were embodied, and that movie 
was not science-fiction in terms of the kind of sys- 
tems it portrayed. These are the kind of options 
that the shuttle gives you. Options which, without 
the shuttle, we don’t have, we foreclose. I think 
that’s one of the primary reasons for going ahead 
with the shuttle: if you don’t do it, you decide for 
the indefinite future to use existing technology. 
By having the shuttle you preserve the option of 
having large numbers of men in near-earth orbit 
in the mid-1980s and of going out into the solar 
system with men in the late ’80s or ’90s and in the 
21st century. I think that this, combined with all 
the other, more-tangible rationales for joint ahead, 
provides a pretty strong case for the shuttle proj- 
ect. 


Q.—Is the success of the moon landing program 
unique? That is, would it be possible to choose 
some other national goal, let’s say a clean, eco- 
nomical, efficient transportation system, support 
it over a long period of time, and expect eventually 
to solve the “transportation problem”? 

A.—Well, I think the answer to that is the poli- 
tics of this society. The space program has been 
successful to date because in 1961 there was no- 
body in an influential position strongly against it. 
It was supported by a wide variety of interests, a 
very broad consenses within the political system. 
When you talk about applying technology to so- 
cietal problems, it’s a different ball game. You 
know the rhetorical question: “If we can go to the 
moon, why can’t we get good transportation? or 
good housing? or all of the other things that have 
been suggested.” Most of these deal with curing a 
domestic problem, and those domestic problems 
are mainly social or economic or political, and not 
technological. The domestic problems of this soci- 
ety or the societies of the world are only partially 
amenable to a technological undertaking and try- 
ing to transfer its experience to a social undertak- 
ing, I think, is bad logic and just doesn’t square 
with the reality of the world. 

Q.—Can you think of any examples of space 
technology that have served non-aerospace needs 
here on earth? 

A.—Of course, the example everybody gives is 
the development of Teflon, but that’s a stupid 
example... 

Q.—Where would we be without Teflon, though? 

A.—...Usinga lot of Brillo pads. I think that the 
process of technology utilization transfer from 
aerospace products is not very well understood, 
especially by the people who would like to demon- 
strate that the process is operating. The develop- 
ments in information processing, in computer 
technology, in miniaturization in electronic tech- 
nology, and in guidance and communications 
may well have come without the space program, 
or may have come faster if the same amount of 
money were spent in developing these technolo- 
gies directly rather than as spinoffs from the space 
program. But it was a political decision to invest 
money in the space program, and the political sup- 
port for more direct investment in civilian tech- 
nology has not been, and is not, there. Only 
through tying such investments to a politically 
attractive program do you get them made at all. 
So you don’t get the answer to this question that a 
lot of people would like, namely that space tech- 
nology can be successfully applied directly to 
solving domestic problems. Without the space 
program, however, I think that the general state of 
our technology would be much less advanced than 
it is today.—Interuview by John C. McGrath 
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By Roger Morris 

Jennifer Causey says that 
she “expected a typical ci- 
ty, and Paris 


GW’ 
lonials 

is not a typi- 

Co O cal city. The 

French people were also 

In the very nice to us, contrary to 

what most American tour- 

ists will tell you.” 

Land of Francoise Wessel] 

remembers the ‘‘ex- 

tended weekends 

—we had plenty 

of time to 

travel around Europe.’AndDeboraRosoff adds 

a memory of her class being forced out of its regu- 

lar meeting place in a Parisian church because of 

a ladies’ rummage sale. “We just moved to the nur- 

sery,” she says. All three are “alumnae” of GW’s 

Sophomore Year in Paris, and although the Amer- 

ican College in Paris (their host school) moved in- 

to more modern quarters last year, all three agree 

that the charm of the French city and its people 
are as important as the classes. 

The program, offered through GW’s Columbian 
College, is now preparing for its fifth year. Itis a 
part of an exchange program with American Col- 
lege, a two-year liberal arts school which was 
founded in 1961 and which has about 300 students. 
Some of these French students complete their un- 
dergraduate work at GW. 

Each year between 15 and 30 GW sophomores 
pack their bags for the trip to the continent, with 
most of them planning to stay the full year. Some 
opt for only one semester’s study, generally during 
the spring. Although money is one factor, there 
are other reasons, says J. L. Metivier Jr., Assistant 
Dean of Columbian College and program coordi- 
nator. 

“There is something about Paris in the spring,” 
he says with a romantic, Gallic inflection of the 
eyebrow. 

The experience costs around $2,000 plus lodging 
and travel. Food is included, with meals being tak- 
en at the college. “We get nothing out of it,” Dean 
Metivier says. “It’s merely a service.” 

The GW students live with French families, al- 
though Miss Causey, now a senior, laments the 
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fact that “some of the students never really got to 
know or talk with the families where they stayed.” 

Going to school in Paris, she continues, is a lot 
like going to school in Washington. “It is similar 
to GW in that itis a city campus. You’re essentially 
acommuter.” 

“Tt’s also nice to learn to handle yourself in a 
large, foreign city,” Miss Wessel, a junior, adds. 

But there are many things that were not like 
GW. Everyone complained about the cold weather 
and inadequate room heating, at least by Ameri- 
can standards. And the scarcity of typewriters at 
American College bothered them. 

The students do agree, however, that the classes 
are generally good. As the college draws most of its 
student population from the American communi- 
ty in France, most of the classes are taught in Eng- 
lish. 

“I had two or three especially good profs,” Miss 
Rosoff, a senior, says, “and the language courses 
were very good.” 

“If you’re a French major,” Miss Causey says 
(the three girls were), “then your whole attitude 
toward the school is different.” 

“You can get by without learning French,” Miss 
Wessell says, adding somewhat sadly that some 
students made little effort to learn it. 

Dean Metivier agrees in part. “We have three 
kinds of students—those who are interested in 
languages, those who are interested in interna- 
tional affairs, and those who haven’t decided what 
they want to do.” 


For this reason, GW decided that there were ad- 


vantages in having a sophomore year abroad in- 
stead of the more traditional junior year. 
“I find that the sophomore year is much less dis- 


ruptive,” Dean Metivier says firmly. “Some stu- 
dents aren’t sure what they want to major in, and 
this gives them a chance to make up their minds if 
they are confused.” The junior and senior years, 
then, can be used to concentrate on a major field 
of study back at GW. 

The first meeting with interested freshmen oc- 
curs in February, and they are notified of accept- 
ance in May. Departure is in early September, and 
the return isin June. 

There is also a series of orientation meetings in 
the spring which are attended by veterans of the 
program. 

“We were pretty well prepared,’ Miss Rosoff 
says. Some students have complained about 
transportation difficulties, but say that GW has 
been very helpful with visa information. 

Once in Paris, the GW students find that regis- 
tration is still a problem. “It took me seven hours,” 
Miss Rosoff groans. 

GW students stick pretty much together, the 
students say, and the fabled cafes are centers of 
activity. “In Paris, you don’t really need a campus 
life,” one student says. 

Nevertheless, American College does have a cul- 
tural advisor to help with travel, one of the most 
popular activities. 

The campus itself is in the midst of Parisian life. 
The main building is on the Left Bank at 31 ave- 
nue Bosquet, not far from the Eiffel Tower. The 
library is two blocks away. The cultural programs 
office is at 65 quai d’Orsay, but the students must 
cross the Seine to take science courses at the 
French National Science Museum. 

All the students feel that potential enrollees 
should not expect the small college to be on the 
same level with more established universities in 
the U.S. “Most people go for the experience and not 
the classes alone,” Miss Causey says. 

Miss Wessel adds that she has only one major 
regret. “I was really afraid that I would fall behind 
in my studies when I went to Paris for a semester. 
But I didn’t,” she says brightly. “Now I wish that I 
had gone for a whole year.” 


J. Edgar Hoover as 
a GW law student. 


It is doubtful that any alumnus of GW 
has been in the public eye so long and 
so prominently as was the late J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, whose name has become 
synonymous with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. Since the 1930s, Mr. 
Hoover had become practically a fix- 
ture on the covers of Time, Newsweek, 
and other magazines. 

When he died at 77 in May, it also 
meant the end of a long career of asso- 
ciation with the University. A Wash- 
ington native, Mr. Hoover was gradu- 
ated with a Bachelor of Laws from GW 
in 1916 at the age of 21. The following 
year, he received his Master of Laws. 

George Washington added an honor 
in 1935 when it awarded him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. For 35 years he 
was a trustee of the University, and for 
the last two years he served as an hon- 
orary member of the Board of Trustees. 

No one can claim that his career was 
without controversy. But during his 
final years the famous bachelor’s life- 
style became less flamboyant. Gone 
was the personal participation in 
raids, the posing for pictures with film 
stars. The race track was a lifelong 
pursuit, however; his last Saturday 
was spent at Pimlico. 

Neither can anyone claim that his 
career was without spectacular ac- 
complishments. He almost single- 
handedly built the FBI from a small 
force which he inherited in 1924 to the 
most renowned law enforcement agen- 
cy in the world. 

He was honored at length by such or- 
ganizations as the Scottish Rite and 
the Boys’ Club. He was feted with many 
honorary degrees. 

George Washington’s Board of 
Trustees added to these tributes when 
it passed a resolution in his memory 
at its meeting on May 18. It read in 
part: 

“J. Edgar Hoover made the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation the greatest 
agency of its type in the world. He 
brought to his task as Director an 
amazing administrative ability which 
made possible the immediate and ef- 
ficient use of a vast and widely distrib- 
uted personnel; an innovative sense 
which enabled him to utilize modern 
scientific progress in the Bureau’s op- 
erations; a balanced judgment which 
dictated to him the metes and bounds 
of reason and of action; and a sense of 


Mr. Hoover presents a cancer research check in this 1965 photo to Dr. William 
R. Duryee of the University. Former Board of Trustee Chairman E.K. Morris is 


at right. 


Acting FBI Director L. Patrick Gray III enters his new office. 


loyalty so dynamic that it was recipro- 
cated throughout the Bureau. 

“In an age where the tendency is to 
politicize everything, even morals, J. 
Edgar Hoover refused to be compro- 
mised in either his own conduct or the 
operations of the organization he di- 
rected. Because he was integrity in ac- 
tion, we count him among the truly 
great Americans of our time.” 


Colored shirts for men and equal oppor- 
tunities for women are generally not 
the stuff of which news is made, unless 
the organization is the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the man who al- 
lows them is the successor to J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

Although Louis Patrick Gray III, 
JD’49, is already becoming known as 
the man who “liberated” the FBI from 
the tradition of only male agents, all of 
whom wore only white dress shirts, it is 
likely that Gray will be noted for other 
innovations before he finishes his ten- 
ure as Acting Director. 

Nevertheless, Gray told reporters 
after his appointment that the major 
differences between him and the late 
Mr. Hoover are matters of style and not 
substance. 

Gray was appointed by President 
Nixon shortly after the death of Mr. 
Hoover. “It is important to the Presi- 
dent that he name a man that he has 
implicit personal confidence in,” said 


Press Secretary Ron Zigler. “He felt 
Pat Gray was someone in whom he has 
a great deal of confidence and whom he 
does know well.” 

Born in St. Louis, Mo., in 1917, Gray 
received his early education in St. 
Louis and Houston, Tex. He enrolled at 
Rice University, but was later appoint- 
ed to the U.S. Naval Academy at An- 
napolis where he received a Bachelor of 
Science degree in 1940. 

The new director was commissioned 
as a line officer in the Navy and served 
throughout World War II, primarily 
with submarine patrols. Gray received 
many medals for his duty in the Euro- 
pean, African, Asiatic, and Pacific 
battle theaters. 

After the war, Patrick Gray entered 
George Washington University as a 
law student in 1946. A year later, the 


- 31-year-old war veteran and GW stu- 


dent met then Rep. Richard Nixon of 
California for the first time at a cock- 
tail party. 

Those alumni who own a 1949 
Cherry Tree can see a photograph of 
student Gray (page 145, first on the left 
in the second row) as he posed for the 
Law Review picture. He was also a 
member of the Order of the Coif. 

After graduation, he was admitted to 
the bar in the District of Columbia and 
later to the bar in the state of Connecti- 
cut. 

Gray retired from the Navy in 1960 
with the rank of captain. Immediately 
prior to his retirement, he served as 


Cynthia Gitt is planning on a career 
asanFBlagent. 
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Military Assistant to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff with collateral duties as a Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense for Legal and Legislative Affairs. 

After leaving the Navy, Gray joined 
the law firm of Suisman, Shapiro and 
Wool of New London, Conn., and also 
formed his own business investment 
company. 

He left law practice in 1969 to become 
Executive Assistant to the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, but re- 
turned to law practice one year later. 

In 1970, Gray again went into gov- 
ernment service, this time as Special 
Consultant to the President’s Cabinet 
Committee on Education. Later Presi- 
dent Nixon nominated him as Assis- 
tant Attorney General for the Civil 
Division of the Justice Department. He 
quickly was moved up to head the di- 
vision. 

The President then appointed him 
Deputy Attorney General of the United 
States. Before Gray’s confirmation for 
that position could come up for full 
Senate vote, Mr. Hoover died, and Gray 
was given his current position as Act- 
ing Director of the FBI. 

Gray has made it clear, however, 
that he sees his duties as being more 
than that of a caretaker while a per- 
manent director is being sought. 

When President Nixon makes his 
final choice as Director of the FBI, the 
chances are good that the man’s name 
will be Louis Patrick Gray III. 


Cynthia Gitt Edgar, JD’71 (with hon- 
ors), majored in history at Wheaton 
College, but decided she didn’t care to 
continue graduate study in history. In- 
stead, she may incidentally make his- 
tory with the F.B.I. 

Cynthia Gitt (she uses her maiden 
name for professional reasons) applied 
for the position of FBI agent after earn- 
ing her law degree at GW in June 1971. 
When she was told the FBI did not hire 
women as “special agents,” she and 
another young woman lawyer filed a 
law suit, charging discrimination 
based on sex. The FBI’s response to the 
law suit centered around two reasons: 
(1) it’s too dangerous a career for wom- 
en and (2) a woman’s size would not 
command respect. 

The new acting director of the FBI, 
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L. Patrick Gray, GW law alumnus, 
who replaced the late J. Edgar Hoover, 
also a GW law alumnus, has an- 
nounced more liberal employment 
practices. 

So Miss Gitt will reapply for the po- 
sition. Asked if she met the physical re- 
quirements, Cynthia said she was 5 ft. 
7—the minimum height—and her vi- 
sion also met the FBI’s high standards. 

If she is accepted, she thinks the “in- 
vestigating” aspect of an FBI agent’s 
work will be valuable experience in 
law. “Investigation is actually what 
the lawisall about,” she says firmly. 

As it is, she is employed as a lawyer 
in the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, and she is often invited 
to speak before various organizations 
to explain Title Seven of the Civil 
Rights Act, barring sex discrimination 
in employment. 

While a law student at GW, Miss 
Gitt took the course, Women and the 
Law, taught by Susan Ross and Gladys 
Kessler the first time it was offered. 
She was also a member of Prof. John 
Banzhaf’s original group of law stu- 
dents who formed SOUP (Students 
Opposed to Unfair Practices). Her ex- 
tra-curricular activity lay with the 
Women’s Legal Defense Fund, a group 
of women lawyers and law students 
trying to assist women without means 
who were in trouble with the law in the 
metropolitan community. 

The Women’s Legal Defense Fund 
has served as amicus in the law suit 
Cynthia Gitt and Sandra R. Nemsre, 
29, a lawyer in Denver, have filed 
against the FBI. 

With the more liberalized policies of 
Acting Director Gray, Miss Gitt says 
she is quite willing to make a formal 
settlement of the law suit and reapply 
for the position of agent. Her co-plain- 
tiff says she also would reapply. 

Miss Gitt says her main interest in 
an FBI career was sparked by a paper 
she had to write for a law professor on 
women in law enforcement. She also 
recalls as a child of 7 or 8 reading a bi- 
ography of J. Edgar Hoover and think- 
ing of him as a sort of folk hero. 

Her research involved investigating 
the hiring policies of the Boston and 
Philadelphia police departments and 
their assignment of women officers. 
It was about the time that D.C. Police 
Chief Jerry Wilson announced that 
women would be trained for patrols 
along with men in Washington. 

Miss Gitt went to Philadelphia and 
interviewed Ruth Wells, the subject of 
a “bad court decision” when her appli- 
cation to the Philadelphia Police De- 
partment was denied. “The court really 
went through convolutions on that 
one,” Miss Gitt says. She was also in 
touch with five women on the Boston 
force since 1945. Although they had re- 
quested other assignments, they were 
kept at their first jobs—work with ju- 
veniles. 

One of the National Law Center’s 
projects in cooperation with the D.C. 
Police was to permit men students to 
ride with the police on their beats. “It 
hadn’t occurred to either GW or the po- 
lice that women law students might 
also welcome this experience,” she 
says. “It was also difficult for women 
students to get into the D.C. jails, al- 
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though the men had no trouble.” 

Like many young men just out of 
law school, Miss Gitt is entirely realis- 
tic and serious in believing the FBI 
experience is a valuable stepping-stone 
to a later career. She takes no roman- 
tic view of herself. Like Patrick Gray, 
she thinks the time for change has 
come. 

In Cynthia’s opinion, however, the 
FBI’s methods and reputation will not 
change substantially from the image 
given it by its long-time director, J. 
Edgar Hoover, who made it a highly 
“select” law enforcement agency. 


Alumni from all schools and colleges 
at George Washington get together for 
lunch in Jacksonville, Fla., at the Sem- 
inole Club for observance of the George 
Washington University Sesquicenten- 
nialon March 29. Cliff Dougherty, Law 
Alumni Director, made aninformal 
presentation reviewing the past and 
projecting the future. The Luncheon 
Chairman was Harold A. Martin, JD 
34. Standing with him are Mr. and 
Mrs. Cecil T. Dees, JD ’42. About fif- 
teenalumniand friends attended this 
first meeting of GW alumni to be held 
in several years in the area. 
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Professor Irving Kayton (2nd from 
right), National Law Center faculty, 
was the speaker at a professional meet- 
ing of Law Alumniin Ft. Lauderdale 
on March 28. The topic at the breakfast 
meeting was “Law in the Computer 
Age—or—How to Take Advantage of 
the Computer’s Stupidity Without 
Demonstrating Your Own.” Among 
those attending the function were 
(from left) Alvin Capp, JD ’64, Execu- 
tive Committee Member and Chair- 
man; Judge Harry C. Fischer, JD ’51; 
Kayton; and The Honorable John M. 
Robison,Jr.,JD 26. 


Estate Seminar 
For Alumni Set 


An Alumni Estate-Planning Seminar 
will be held all day Friday, Aug. 25, in 
the Dorothy Betts Marvin Theatre un- 
der the auspices of the University’s Na- 
tional Law Center. 

The seminar is an outgrowth of 
Board of Trustee action setting up a 
program of deferred giving. In addi- 
tion, previous seminars were held this 
spring in Florida. 

“The University has for the past sev- 
en years concentrated on capital pro- 
grams for the purpose of erecting new 
buildings,” says Charles E. Phillips, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees,‘ but 
we are still too dependent on tuition 
and other current income. We need 
larger ongoing endowment.” 

The one-day seminar will be directed 
toward a variety of possible alumni 
interests such as execution of wills, tax 
planning and use of life insurance in 
personal estate management. Seminar 
faculty will include Professors David 
Weaver, William Speiller, and Eugene 
Horowitz, allof whom serve on the Law 
School Faculty. 

The seminar—open to all alumni— 
will provide general information in the 


area of estate planning. Individual 
cases, it is stressed, should be referred 
to the individual’s tax attorney, ac- 
countant and/or financial planner. 

Gifts to the University may serve a 
beneficial function in the estate plan- 
ning of an individual in addition to pro- 
viding the obvious benefits to the Uni- 
versity. These gifts can be in various 
forms, such as: endowed chairs, en- 
dowed scholarships, life-income trusts, 
gifts of life insurance, bequests and 
gifts of appreciated property. 

The subject of wills was discussed at 
the two Florida seminars. One was 
hosted by Lewis H. Weiss, Member at 
Large, General Alumni Governing 
Board, for Tampa-St. Petersburg alum- 
ni, and another was hosted by Mr. and 
Mrs. William M. Hobby for Orlando 
area alumni. About 43 people attended 
the first meeting and 30 the second. 

Robert D. Rose, Director of Deferred 
Giving for the University, who conduct- 
ed the Florida seminars, says that he 
would like to hear from alumni who 
may be interested in hosting estate- 
planning seminars in their regions. 

Further questions about the August 
program should be directed to the Com- 
mittee on Estate Planning, Develop- 
ment Office, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Marvin ickow 


Six alumni received Service Awards at 
acocktail buffet held May 13 in the 
Great Hallof the Castle of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. They are (standing, 
from left) William H. Holt, BSE ’57, 


LL.B. ’61,Jerome W. Canter, M.D. ’55, 


Richard B. Castell, B.A. 32, M.D.’35, 
Hazel S. Hanback, B.A. ’40, (seated, 
from left) Lewis H. Weiss, LL.B. '30, 
and Betty Ann Thompson, B.A. ‘46, 
LL.B. ’48. 


Marvin Ickow 


Alumni from the National Law Center 
returned to campus for a reunion on 
May 12,and among those honored were 
the Class of '22, pictured here. Front 
row, from left: Anne L. Kendig, '22;Jane 
E. Newton Dew’22; Judge Sarah T. 
Hughes, 22; H. Cecil Kilpatrick, '22; 
Mrs. Brooks Hays;Judge Bolon B. 


Turner, 22; Mrs. Bolon Turner; Samuel 
J.L’Hommedieu, 22. Back row, from 
left: Dean Robert Kramer; Ross Nichols, 
22: Jerome R. Cox, 22; Henry A. Cox, 
’12: Brooks Hays, '22; Samuel J. Roberts, 
22: Ashby E. Bladen, ’22; President 
Lloyd H. Elliott; Clifford A. Dougherty, 
Director of Alumni Relations. 
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Lyn Clark: newly elected President of 
the General Alumni Association. 


Lyn Clark 
Leads Alumni 


Lyn Henderson Clark has been elected 
the first woman to head GW’s General 
Alumni Association. She succeeds 
Dallas Shirley who has served as presi- 
dent of the association since 1968. 

Mrs. Clark received her BA degree in 
economics from GW in 1954. She has 
served as vice president of the General 
Alumni Association (1970-72), in the 
University’s Annual Fund Campaign, 
and as past secretary and chairman of 
the Alumni Achievement Awards 
Committee. She is Commissioner of 
the Maryland Department of Transpor- 
tation and a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Heart Association of 
Maryland. 

Other elected officers are E. A. 
Wareham III, vice president; Howard 
O. Johnson, treasurer; and Nancy 
Broyhill Dudley, secretary. 

Wareham, BSEE ’53, was the for- 
mer president of the Engineering 
School Alumni. He is a partner and 


chief electrical engineer with Chate- 
lain, Samperton and Nolan Architects 
and Engineers. He has served on the 
General Alumni Association Board 
since 1966. 

Johnson, AM ’48, EdD ’50, received 
the Alumni Service Award in 1971. He 
has been a member of the Governing 
Board since 1966, was chairman of the 
Washington, D.C., telethon in 1971, 
and national chairman in 1972. He was 
instrumental in the establishment of 
the School of Education Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs. Nancy Dudley, AB ’65, was re- 
elected to the position of secretary. She 
has served on the Governing Board 
since 1968. 

In addition to the officers, members 
of the Governing Board of the General 
Alumni Association also were elected 
from each of the University’s divisions. 

Chosen from Columbian College 
were Mrs. Clark, Hazel Smallwood 
Hanback, AB ’40, and Michael S. Suss- 
man, AB’69, JD ’72; from the School of 
Education were Lou Bernard Cook, 
AB ’58, Mr. Johnson, and George Bell 
Thomas, Sr., EdD ’69. 

Elected from the School of Medicine 


were Harvey H. Ammerman, BS ’39, 
MD ’43, Donald H. Glew, MD ’48, and 
Jerome W. Canter, MD ’55; from the 
National Law Center, Fred H. Daly, 
JD ’66, Bruce S. Mencher, AB 57, JD 


’60, and Glen A. Wilkinson, JD ’38; 
from the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science, John R. Manning, 
BSE 57, JD ’61, William H. Holt, BSE 
’57,JD’61,and Mr. Wareham. 

Selected from the School of Govern- 
ment and Business Administration 
were F. Winfield Weitzel, AB ’58, Rob- 
ert A. Girmscheid Jr., MBA ’63, and 
Roy Barnard, AB ’56; from the College 
of General Studies, Thomas R. Downs, 
MBA ’61, MS ’66, Reginald D. Barta, 
AB ’58, and Geraldine Werner, AB *48, 
AM’59; and from the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, Edwin Lee White, 
AB ’22, MS ’25, Harold K. Skramstad, 
AB ’63, AM ’69, PhD ’71, and Victor 
H.Cohn, PhD ’61. 

Also elected to the Governing Board 
were Marietta Bernot, AB ’67, Sidney 
Kaufman, MS ’67, and Mrs. Dudley, all 
from the School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs, and from the faculty, 
Joan R. Regnell, AB 54, AM ’60, and 
Robert E. Baker, EdD ’62. 


Alumni Shorts 


When Joel Alpert, BA’69, and Rebec- 
ca Trachtenberg are married this sum- 
mer, they will be one of the few couples 
where both partners are studying to 
be rabbis. They are enrolled at the Re- 
eonstructionist Rabbinical College in 
Philadelphia in a five-year program 
leading to ordination as a rabbi and a 
Ph.D. in religion. “Right now there are 
no women rabbis in the United States, 
and we are not quite sure if they will be 
accepted by a congregation,” Rebecca 
pointed out. “We eventually hope to 
get a pulpit together,” Joel said, “but 
if not, there are other jobs that rabbis 
can do, such as counseling, teaching, 
and working with young groups.” 


Frank P. Sanders, JD ’53, has been 
appointed Undersecretary of the Navy 
by President Nixon. Prior to his ap- 
pointment, he served as assistant sec- 
retary for financial management and 
earlier as assistant secretary for logis- 
tics. Before joining the executive 
branch, Sanders, who lives in Potomac, 
Md., was on the staff of U.S. House 
Appropriations Committee for 19 
years. 


George Bruno, JD ’67, is Executive Di- 


rector of New Hampshire Legal Assist- 
ance, a professional volunteer force 
sponsored by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity to give free legal advice to 
the poor, many of whom live in rural 
areas. The staff of 27 nonpaid citizens 
are mostly lawyers, and they handled 
about 5,000 cases last year without fee. 


Patricia Roberts Harris, JD ’60, is 
temporary chairman of the pivotal cre- 
dentials committee of the Democratic 
Party. She will probably be chosen per- 
manent chairman at the national con- 
vention. Mrs. Harris, who was ambas- 
sador to Luxembourg under President 
Johnson, says she will follow the re- 
form guidelines laid down by the Dem- 


ocratic Party in assessing delegates’ 
credentials to the convention. 


The youngest member of the Osaka 
Prefectural Assembly in Japan is Hi- 
sakuzu Ikejiri, 34, who holds two de- 
grees from GW. He earned his bache- 
lor’s in government in 1963 and his 
master’s in international affairs in 
1964. The assembly is the legislative 
body of the state of Osaka, where eight 
million people live. 


Maj. Gen. John C. Bennett, MA ’64, 
has introduced the lifestyle of the ’70s 
to his men in the 4th Division (Mecha- 
nized) at Fort Carson. Cold beer in the 
barracks, rock concerts, go-go girls, no 
curfew, no KP. “There is nothing to 
justify the argument,” Gen. Bennett 
says, “that the more impersonal a man 
the better he will fight.” 


Harold C. Lyon Jr., MA’65, has been 
named director of the new Office of 
Gifted and Talented Education in the 
US. Office of Education. An estimated 
two million children in elementary and 
secondary schools are bright and tal- 
ented, and Congress in 1969 said that 
local and state boards of education 
must see that these young people are 
challenged. 


Edward J. Kowalewski, MD ’45, has 
left his medical “family” practice in 
Akron, Pa., to become chairman of a 
new department at the University of 
Maryland Medical School. He will 
head the newly formed Division of 
Family Practice. Dr. Kowalewski has 
long championed the concept of com- 
prehensive medical care and has 
served on Presidential commissions 
and advisory committees to Congress. 
He toured Iron Curtain countries sev- 
eral years ago as “‘a typical U.S. family 
physician.” 


Robert C. (Bob) Bennett, Jr., LL.B. 
’65, has been placed in charge of the dis- 
trict attorney’s organized crime unit 
for Harris County, Tex. He began delv- 
ing into investigation of organized 
crime about four years ago. Bennett 
bristles at solid citizens who, perhaps 
through ignorance, support racketeer- 
ing by such activities as placing bets 
with bookies. 


Com. Edward Peary Stafford, U.S. 
Navy (Ret.), MA ’56, had an article in 
the December issue of U.S. Naval In- 
stitute Proceedings entitled “Peary and 
the North Pole: Not the Shadow of a 
Doubt.” In a detailed description of 
Robert E. Peary’s education and pre- 
vious Arctic explorations, Stafford 
hopes to put to rest any lingering 
doubts in the recent debates as to 
whether his grandfather actually dis- 
covered the North Pole. 


Mrs. Margaret Mitchell Christy, BA 
’36, the only woman on the Arizona 
Board of Regents, thinks more young 
people should attend community col- 
leges rather than four-year universi- 
ties. The owner of a small company 
which manufactures drawing instru- 
ments, Mrs. Christy has been active in 
art and museum circles in Sedona and 
on the local Republican Committee. 


Gay Glading, BA ’62, showed a collec- 
tion of space paintings in the art gal- 
lery in Reston, Va. this past spring. She 
has exhibited in Washington and New 
York galleries and her “Jupiter” has 
hung in the White House. “I don’t be- 
lieve in this foolish competition (in 
space exploration),” she says. “I see the 
universe as a religious vision and I ob- 
ject to the strictly technological ap- 
proach.” 


Tom Brigham, JD with honors ’69, is 
Director of the Mendocino County Le- 


gal Services Foundation in California, 
which is about to change its direction. 
“We will be bringing the most recent 
changes in law to bear on the local 
community—with the new emphasis 
on law reform,” he says. This may 
mean fewer legal services to individu- 
als, Brigham admits. “A lot of people 
think we are a divorce mill.” 


James M. Kramon, JD with honors), 
69, Harvard LL.M. ’70, was named a 
U.S. Attorney in Baltimore last August, 
primarily for the purpose of prosecut- 
ing water polluters. He relies mainly 
on the Refuse Act of 1899, which pro- 
vides up to a year in prison and a fine 
of $2,500 for persons who pollute navi- 
gable waterways. A member of the 
Sierra Club and the National Audubon 
Society, Kramon sees his principal 
project for the next three or four years 
the preservation of Chesapeake Bay. 


Lt. Col. (ret) Ed Butler, BA ’41 and 
law degree from Harvard, lost in his bid 
to become mayor. of San Diego, 12th 
largest U.S. city, last November. But- 
ler, who formerly had served as city 
attorney for five years, ran as a Demo- 
crat against Republican State Assem- 
blyman Pete Wilson. 


Seymour M. Rosenberg, LL.B. ’49 
with distinction, has been appointed 
Executive Vice President for Finance 
and Administration and a member of 
the Board of Directors of Mattel, Inc. 
He joined Mattel in September 1967 af- 
ter working for Litton Industries, 
where he was Vice President for Long 
Range Planning and Development. 


George D. Cary, J.D.’38, has been ap- 
pointed Register of Copyrights, Li- 
brary of Congress, having served as 
Deputy Register since 1961. 


Compiled by Eleanor Zimmerman 
from media reports. 
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Coming Events inJuly, August and September 
(Subject to Change: Phone 676-7410 for latest 
Information on Events in Marvin Center) 


2nd 

Newman Folk Mass 
Marvin Center—10:30 
am, 

3rd 

Repistration and begin 


ning of classes for educa- 


tion workshop and 6- 
week session 


4th 
Hobday 


Newman Folk Mass 
Marvin Center—10:30 
a.m, 


lith 

Third 3-week education 
workshop and 6-week 
education session end 


2,3,4 (Labor Day) 
Marvin Center Closed 
7,8,9 

Registration 

7-9 

Law alumni luncheon 
during Washington bar 
meeting, Redpath Hotel, 
Spokane 


| 


6th 

Lawalumni juncheon 
during New Mexico bar 
meeting, Albuquerque 


7th 

law alumni luncheon 
during Texas bar meet 
ing, Astrodome Club, 
Houston 


7,10,12,14,17 
Summer advanced 
registration program 


13th 

Newman Folk Mass 
Marvin Center—10:30 
am 


14th 

Breakfast forlaw 
alumni, American Bar 
Association méeting, 
Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco 


Rosh Hashana 


10th 

Newman Folk Mass 
Marvin Center—10:30 
a.m. 


llth 
Classes begin 


The George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Second Class Postage 
Paid at Washington, D.C. 


9th 

Newman Folk Mass 
Marvin Center—10:30 
a.m 

14th 

First (law) session 
classes end 

16th 

Newman Folk Mass 
Marvin Center—1 0:30 
a.m 


17-19th 
First (law) 
session exam period 


20th 

Newman Folk Mass 
Marvin Center—10:30 
a.m 

25th 

Second 5-week session 
ends 


15th 
Faculty Senate meeting 


17th 

Newman Folk Mass 
Marvin Center—10:30 
a.m. 

18th 

Yom Kippur 


19th 


First 5-week session ends 


20th 

Registration for second 
(law) session 
Reyistration for second 
5-week session 

21st 

Second session (law) 


classes begin 


27th 

Newman Folk Mass 
Marvin Center—10:30 
a.m 


20th 
Soccer, Salisbury 
College, home 


23rd 

Soccer, American 
University, away 
24th 

Newman Folk Mass 


Marvin Center—10:30 
a.m. 


23rd 

Newman Folk Mass 
Marvin Center—10:30 
a.m. 


24th 

Registration and 
beginning 

for third 3-week 
education workshop 
30th 

Newman Folk Mass 
Marvin Center—10:30 
a.m. 


27—30 

Oregon bar meeting, 
Vancouver, British 
Columbia; Law alumni 
luncheon during 


California bar meeting 


30th 

September graduation 
Soccer game, Penn. 
State, away 
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